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NEW ORFORD STRING QUARTET 

Jonathan Crow, violin 
Andrew Wan, violin 
Eric Nowlin, viola 
Brian Manker, cello 


PROGRAM 


Quartet in F minor, Op. 95, “Quartetto serioso” Ludwig van Beethoven 

Allegro con brio (1770-1827) 

Allegretto ma non troppo 

Allegro assai vivace ma serioso - Piu allegro 

Larghetto espressivo - Allegretto agitato - Allegro 


String Quartet (2014) - premiere Gary Kulesha 

Fast (b.1954) 

Slow 

Scherzo 

Finale 


INTERMISSION 


Quartet in C minor, Op. 51 No. 1 Johannes Brahms 

Allegro (1833-1897) 

Romanze: Poco adagio 

Allegretto molto moderato e comodo 

Allegro 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827) 

Quartet in F minor, Op. 95, Quartetto 
serioso 

Mendelssohn called Beethoven’s Op. 95 ‘the 
most Beethoven-like thing he ever wrote' and 
paid homage to it in two of his own string 
quartets. Beethoven himself called it his 
Quartetto serioso in the original manuscript 
(and was so absorbed by the intensity of 
the music that, when he wrote down the 
subtitle, he forgot to put the final ‘o' on the 
‘Quartetto’). Certainly, this F minor quartet is 
serious business. It is concise and intense, 
without respite or relaxation. Everything is 
tightly drawn and abrupt. There's a complete 
lack of transition or other passages of music 
where the tension might be eased. The 
development concentrates on essentials. 

All in all, the music reflects a very agitated 
state of mind - maybe, even, something of 
the external events of his life, when we look 
at what Beethoven was going through at the 
time he wrote his eleventh string quartet. 

“Life is nothing but drums, cannons, and 
human misery of every sort,’’ Beethoven 
said in the summer of 1809. Austria was 
at war with France for the fourth time in 18 
years. When Napoleon’s troops began to 
bombard the city core, after advancing from 
the suburbs where they had consolidated 
their strength, Beethoven ran through the 
besieged streets to a friend's house. There 
he covered his ears with pillows in a vain 
attempt to preserve what was left of his 
hearing. This truly was a miserable time. 

But the circumstances of Beethoven’s life 
were not all bleak: three Viennese patrons 
of the arts had recently offered him an 
annuity for life to keep him in Vienna. Still, 
he was unable to concentrate and writer’s 
block set in. He began to fill his sketchbooks 
with fragments, undeveloped melodies, 
theoretical examples and exercises. Then, 
remarkably, in the Fall of 1809 he wrote the 
E-flat quartet, Op. 74. The work is as genial 
and outgoing as the F minor quartet, which 
followed one year later, is dark and inward¬ 
looking. 


The F minor quartet, the Quartetto 
serioso, foreshadows the deep utterances 
of the towering late string quartets. Its 
first movement is the shortest and most 
compressed Beethoven was to write. (The 
opening motif of four 16th-notes recurs 
about 100 times in a movement of only 
151 measures). By its conclusion, though, it 
leaves the impression of having travelled a 
very great distance. In the calm Allegretto, in 
the distant key of B minor, the cello begins 
a descent to a place where time seems to 
stand still. The third movement is a scherzo, 
but without humour - a fierce march that 
appears three times, framing two contrasting 
trio sections. After a slow introduction, the 
finale returns to the taut, concise manner 
of the opening movement. It ends with a 
surprise - a shock really - as a sudden ray of 
light appears from nowhere in the major key 
in the brisk coda of a profound and troubled 
string quartet. 

GARY KULESHA (b. 1954) 

String Quartet (2014) (premiere) 

“My own work comes directly from tradition," 
says Toronto-born composer Gary Kulesha. “I 
value the same things Beethoven and Mozart 
did - clarity of form, dynamic harmony, 
counterpoint, melody (more or less), and 
a general commitment to the fullness of 
human experience. I have, from time to time, 
experimented in works which do not embrace 
one or more of these qualities, but I return 
to them as ‘first principles’." Now in his 60th 
year, Kulesha has written his first string 
quartet. 

“It took me some time to approach the 
string quartet form, Gary Kulesha writes. 
“Although I had used the quartet as a 
sub-ensemble in a few previous works, this 
is my first essay in the pure form. It is a 
demanding genre, as it is literally saturated 
with masterpieces. Only the symphony rivals 
it in substance. And lesser works find no 
home - history is filled with string quartets 
which were played once or twice, and were 
then forgotten. It took me many decades to 



feel that I had some kind of contribution to 
make to the form. Whether or not the work 
has lasting merit is not in my hands. 

“The quartet is cast in four traditional 
movements: Fast, Slow, Scherzo, and Finale. 
As is always the case in my multi-movement 
works, the first movement is the most 
detailed, being a modification of traditional 
sonata-allegro form. The second movement is 
an arch, beginning with a freely flowing, wide- 
ranging melodic idea. The middle section 
is a dramatic sweep towards the extreme 
registers of the ensemble, and the final 
section is a return of the opening material. 
The Scherzo is short and very muscular. I use 
the Scherzo form frequently, but this one is 
different for me in that it is relentlessly driven 
by ostinati, and in place of a more lyrical 
Trio, there is a dynamic, quasi-improvised 
section. The finale is a traditional finale, with 
elements drawn from the previous three 
movements.’’ 

JOHANNES BRAHMS (1833-1897) 

Quartet in C minor, Op. 51 No. 1 (1865-73) 

Brahms was a fierce critic of his own music. 
As a 20 year-old composer he had at one 
point intended to publish a B minor quartet 
as his Opus 1. However, it was to be 20 
years - and 20 string quartets later - that 
the two quartets we now know as his Op. 

51 were to mark his official debut as a 
quartet composer. “It took Mozart a lot of 
trouble to compose six lovely quartets,” he 
wrote of the collection Mozart dedicated to 
Haydn, “so I will try my hardest to turn out 
two passable ones.” He was already 40 
years old with a secure reputation as both 
composer and pianist before these first two 
quartets saw light of day. Four years later 
he felt confident enough to introduce his 
First Symphony to the public. What held 
him back from publishing both quartets and 
symphonies was a fear of being compared 
with the established masters of the Viennese 
classical tradition. Towering above them 
all in Brahms’s mind was the presence of 
Ludwig van Beethoven, a musician whose 
bust dominated his study in the Karigasse, 
Vienna. 

The C minor quartet had a long gestation. 
In 1865, violinist Joseph Joachim wrote to 


ask whether Brahms would have his C minor 
quartet ready for a specific performance 
date. He was being much too optimistic. 

Four years later, Brahms asked a group to try 
out two quartets in a private performance. 

He was still not satisfied. Finally, in 1873, 
during his summer stay at Tutzing on the 
Bavarian Starnberger See, he again arranged 
for a private performance of the two Op. 51 
quartets. After further polishing, the works 
were ready. He sent a note to his publisher 
Fritz Simrock: “I always take great pains, 
hoping that I will come up with a great and 
terribly weighty work - and they always 
turn out small and pitiful," he wrote, with 
characteristic understatement. 

Although Brahms frequently worked 
simultaneously on pairs of works (the two 
piano quartets, the two clarinet sonatas, the 
first two symphonies, the serenades and 
the sextets), these ‘twinned’ works never 
came to life as identical twins. The C minor 
quartet, Op. 51 No. 1 continues the powerful 
tradition of Beethoven's Rasumovsky 
quartets. The A minor quartet, Op. 51 No. 

2, on the other hand, comes closer to the 
dreamy, melancholy world of Schumann. It 
is hard to think of the C minor quartet as 
less than weighty. The music is dominated 
by the interval of a second that we first hear 
in the urgent, driving opening theme. It 
underpins the entire first movement, along 
with the contours and many derivatives of the 
opening phrase. Forty years later, composer 
Arnold Schoenberg was bowled over by the 
harmonic richness of the opening movement, 
comparing its boldness, in an essay titled 
‘Brahms the Progressive' to that of Wagner’s 
Tristan. 

The connection continues throughout 
the sombre Romanze, with the dotted 
rhythm from the opening of the quartet 
being particularly noticeable. The interval 
of a second dominates the chromatic 
third movement. The mood is a little more 
relaxed than that of the first two movements, 
particularly in the contrasting B sections 
where Brahms allows in a little sunshine. 

But the overall tone of the quartet is self¬ 
consciously tragic. Brahms was well aware 
that he was writing in C minor, the key that 
Beethoven associated with ‘Fate.’ The finale 
brings back the closely argued intensity of 



the opening movement, again using the chord. - Program notes (Beethoven and 

building blocks we first heard in the opening Brahms) © Keith Horner 2015. Comments 
phrase of the first movement. His relentless, welcomed: khnotes@sympatico.ca 
driving logic persists to the final C minor 

NEW ORFORD STRING QUARTET 


Forty-five years 
ago a new 
Canadian string 
quartet was 
formed at the 
Jeunesses- 
Musicales du 
Canada summer 
camp at Parc 
National du 
Mont-Orford (today the Orford Arts Centre). 
The Orford String Quartet gave its first public 
concert on August 11,1965. Through its 
many recordings and tours both at home and 
abroad, the Orford String Quartet became one 
of Canada’s best-known and most illustrious 
musical ensembles. After 26 years and more 
than 2000 concerts on six continents, the 
Quartet disbanded, giving its last concert on 
July 28,1991. In July 2009 the New Orford 
String Quartet arose from the fame and 
tradition of its glorious predecessor, giving 
its first concert for a sold-out audience at 
the Orford Arts Centre. In the short time 
since its creation the New Orford Quartet 
has seen astonishing success, giving annual 
concerts at the Orford Arts Centre for national 
CBC broadcast and receiving unanimous 
critical acclaim, including two Opus Awards 
for Concert of the Year. Reviews of the New 
Orford String Quartet debut concert in the 
Montreal Gazette applauded a concert 
performance that was “sweet, balanced and 
technically unassailable less than a week 
after their members met for the first time... 
Lustily applauded in the Orford Arts Centre, 
the concert was true to the Orford name in 
its beauty and refinement. Indeed, there was 
no trace of roughness anywhere”. Le Devoir 
described the musical result as “stupefying”. 
Recent performances in Montreal and 
Quebec were met with immediate invitations 
for return engagements. 

Hailed for their “ravishingly beautiful 
tone” as well as their “extraordinary technical 


skills and musicianship” the members 
of the New Orford String Quartet are all 
principal players in the Montreal and Toronto 
Symphony Orchestras. In 2009, these like- 
minded musicians came together with a plan 
to revolutionize the concept of string quartet 
playing in Canada, bringing together four 
stars of the classical music field for a limited 
touring schedule on a project-by-project basis 
inspired by the success of modern chamber 
orchestras such as the Chamber Orchestra 
of Europe and Mahler Chamber Orchestra. 
Rather than committing to a year-round 
schedule, the members of the quartet meet 
for residencies in various centres for short 
periods of time, providing a fresh perspective 
on interpretations of standard string quartet 
repertoire. The New Orford String Quartet 
is also dedicated to promoting Canadian 
works, both new commissions and neglected 
repertoire from the previous century. Each 
New Orford String Quartet project has 
included performances of a major Canadian 
string quartet from the 20th century or a 
premiere of a newly composed work, and 
programs have included repertoire from a 
period that spans over 225 years, from Haydn 
and Beethoven to Sir Ernest MacMillan and 
Denis Gougeon. 

In 2011 the New Orford String Quartet 
released its debut album of the final 
quartets of Schubert and Beethoven on 
Bridge Records to international acclaim. 
Hailed as one of the top CDs of 2011 by La 
Presse and CBC In Concert and nominated 
for a JUNO Award in 2012, critics have 
described the recording as a “performance 
of true greatness and compelling intensity... 
stunning!” ( Audio Video Club of Atlanta), 
“flawless... a match made in heaven!" 

(i Classical Music Sentinel), “a performance 
of rare intensity.” ( Audiophile Audition) and 
“nothing short of electrifying... listen and 
weep.” ( The Toronto Star). 





2014-15 Lorand Fenyves Resident Artist 

ATAR ARAD SOLO RECITAL 

Professor of Viola, Indiana University 
Former member, Cleveland Quartet 

PROGRAM 

ATAR ARAD: Twelve Caprices for Solo Viola 
Bach/Arad: Fantasia Cromatica 
Arad: Solo Sonata for Viola 


Thursday, February 12, 2015 
7:00 pm. Walter Hall. 
Tickets: 416-408-0208 
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UPCOMING MONDAY EVENING CONCERT 
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Susan Hoeppner, flute 
Teng Li, viola 
Shauna Rolston, cello 
Lydia Wong, piano 

PROGRAM 

George Crumb: Voice of the Whale for 3 Masked Players 
Eduardo Angelo: Sonata para flauta, viola y piano 
Christos Hatzis: Nadir for flute, viola and tape 

Monday, January 19, 2015 
7:00 pm. Walter Hall 
Ticktets: 416-408-0208 



www.music.utoronto.ca 













